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REVIEWS 

Gold Prices and Wages under the Greenback Standard. By 
Wesley C. Mitchell. University of California Publications in Eco- 
nomics : Volume I. Berkeley, The University Press, 1908. — 627 pp. 

In this volume Dr. Mitchell has brought together a mass of material 
collected for the purpose of continuing to the resumption of specie 
payments, in 1879 , his History of the Greenbacks . Other duties having 
turned him aside from that task, he has given to economic students the 
opportunity to utilize his material. The book consists mainly of statis- 
tical tables of prices and wages, there being only about fifty pages of 
text. 

As Dr. Mitchell says, on page 250, the volume does not pretend to 
present material sufficient for an adequate account of prices between 
the suspension and resumption of specie payments, but merely to fur- 
nish the statistical apparatus necessary for a discussion of (1) "the re- 
lations between the fluctuations of the specie value of the greenback 
dollar, as represented by the price of gold, and the fluctuations of 
prices at wholesale; and (2) the relations between the fluctuations in 
prices at wholesale and the fluctuations in prices at retail, cost of living 
and prices of labor." For these two purposes the book certainly con- 
tains all the necessary data, and upon its arrangement and analysis the 
author must have expended an immense amount of labor. For his- 
statistics with regard to prices and wages he relies mainly upon the 
Weeks reports in the Tenth Census and the exhibits of the Aldrich 
report. For the greenback prices of gold he relies upon the gold 
exchange quotations as compiled and published by Mersereau, upon 
the financial journals of the time and upon the statistical reports of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. The appendix, among other 
statistics, presents the daily highest and lowest premium on gold and 
prices of greenbacks in gold, 1862 to 1878 ; also detailed information 
with regard to wholesale and retail prices and wages during the same 
period, the wholesale prices being compared with those of England 
and Germany. 

Not being satisfied with the tables of relative prices and wages 
which Professor Falkner compiled from the material in the Aldrich re- 
port, Dr. Mitchell has prepared tables in an entirely new manner. 
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He discards the arithmetical average and uses in its stead a median, 
which he obtains by arranging the series of quotations in ten groups, 
the lowest quotations being in the first group, the next lowest in the 
second group and so on. The dividing points in these groups he calls 
deciles, and the fifth decile is the median. Thus, if there were 100 
quotations, the tenth from the bottom would be the first decile, and the 
twentieth, the second decile. The tables of deciles, which are compiled 
not only from the Aldrich report, but also from the series of Sauerbeck 
and Soetbeer, make possible the comparison of commodities grouped 
according to the extent of their fluctuations in price. 

The text is concerned principally with the explanation of the various 
tables and with the statement of certain generalizations which they ob- 
viously justify. Wholesale prices advanced more slowly than the green- 
back price of gold during the war and fell more slowly after the war, 
remaining above the price of gold continuously from 1865 to 1878. 
"The retail prices lagged behind wholesale prices, the cost of living 
behind retail prices and wages behind cost of living." In his discus- 
sion of the interrelation between wholesale and retail prices and the 
wages of labor, Dr. Mitchell writes very clearly and is evidently free 
from the bias of preconceived opinion ; but when he treats of the re- 
lation between commodity prices and the gold premium he seems un- 
happily to be hunting for statistics to support his favorite hypothesis, 
namely , that the controlling factor in the making of commodity prices 
was the premium on gold. For example, in his brief analysis of the 
changes in commodity prices (page 26) he remarks, with regard to the 
upward movement in 1862, that the chief cause was probably the 
"advance in the premium on gold." Again on the same page he says 
that "the financial successes of the spring of 1863 and the military suc- 
cesses of July caused a great appreciation in the value attributed to the 
government's notes and produced a slight fall in prices." Dr. Mitchell 
does not establish his hypothesis and probably did not intend to do so 
in this volume. He takes its truth for granted, and whenever it is not 
in accord with his statistics he introduces " economic friction " as a 
sufficient explanation. His tables of deciles furnish many discrepancies 
between gold and commodity prices which must puzzle any investigator 
who relies implicitly on the truth of his hypothesis. For example, im- 
mediately after the close of the war the prices of commodities (Dr. 
Mitchell's median) rose from 158 in July, 1865, to 175 in October, 
and to 182 in January, 1866. The average quotations of gold for these 
months were 142, 145.5 and 140. 1. The remarkable advance of com- 
modity prices may have been due to an expansion of credit following 
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the close of the war, but it certainly was not due to any " decline in 
the community's valuation of the irredeemable paper dollar in which 
prices were quoted." Again the premium on gold was higher in Jan- 
uary, 1876, than in January, 1 871, for the reason, as Dr. Mitchell 
says, that " the prospect of the resumption of specie payments seemed 
as remote in 1875 as it had seemed in 1870." Nevertheless during 
this period commodity prices declined from 133 to 117. 

As Dr. Mitchell points out, the prices of staple articles of export 
and import must have tended to follow fluctuations in the premium on 
gold, but only in so far as our trade was with countries on the gold 
standard. Fluctuations in the ratio of silver to greenbacks exerted, 
of course, a similar influence upon the prices of goods exported to or 
imported from countries on the silver standard. For that matter, even 
at the present time our prices are subject to foreign influences of the 
same sort, for some of the countries with which we trade are on the 
silver standard and others are using irredeemable paper. If a German 
or English economist should make a close study of commodity prices- 
in Europe during the period 1862-79, it is quite possible that he would 
account for many fluctuations by reference to the remarkable variability 
of American prices in terms of greenbacks. 

It is undoubtedly true that the premium on gold expressed the com- 
munity's best opinion with regard to the future appreciation or depre- 
ciation of the greenback. May it not also be true that the value of the 
greenback in goods, as shown by the general level of prices, was de- 
termined more by the demand for and supply of greenbacks as money 
than by changes in the gold premium? Is it not conceivable, indeed, 
that if Congress had refused either to provide for the redemption of 
greenbacks or to increase their quantity, that the value of greenbacks 
in goods might have increased until gold would have been at a discount? 
In fact, is it not quite possible that the premium on gold, instead of 
being a controlling factor in the making of commodity prices, was it- 
self an effect of the very forces which determined the value of the 
greenback, registering expert opinion as to the outlook, not for green- 
back-redemption, but for greenback-appreciation? The hypothesis 
underlying these questions, namely, that the. value of the greenback 
throughout most of the period was mainly due to the demand for and 
supply of it as money, should not be ignored by any student who in 
the future seeks to interpret the statistics in this volume. 

Joseph French Johnson. 
New York University. 



